manners and liberal ideas. He and my father, the seventh Earl of Albemarle, bore an extraordinary facial likeness to each other. They were married the same year, and their eldest sons each married and had a son in the lifetime of his own grandfather. Thus four generations flourished at one time in the male line of both families, and both were justly proud of it. They exchanged photographs commemorating the fact.
To me the Empress Frederick seemed of all Queen Victoria's children the one who most strongly resembled King Edward in vigour of intellect and charm of personality. I used to see her at Homburg, where we spent a few weeks every year while we were at the Embassy in Berlin. Her beloved Friedrichsruhe was in the Forest, just outside the little watering-place. She was then a sad and dignified woman in the evening of life, clothed always in black with a lace mantilla draped over her white hair. We several times had the honour of dining with her, I remember a laughable episode at one of those dinners. King Edward, then Prince of Wales, was present, and I sat next to him, opposite the Empress, who had Walter on one side of her and Count Seckendorff, her trusted friend and private secretary, on the other. The table was a narrow one, and the conversation was general, as is the usual custom abroad, but on this occasion the Empress was very silent, and at last I saw her turn to Count Seckendorff and say something to him in a low tone, at the same time pointing to me. Count Seckendorff leant towards me across the table and said quite distinctly so that all could hear, " The Empress wishes me to say she regrets she cannot take much part in the conversation to-night, formanners and liberal ideas. He and my father, the
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